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gogical problem, he thinks Positivism has its own solution, the principal 
feature of which is the recognition of the rights of individuality. 

E. E. Powell. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Essai sur T esprit musicale. Par L. Dauriac. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1904. 
— PP- v, 304. 

This is psychology of a sort which many now think to be superseded, the 
psychology of wide but casual observation, unassisted by experiment. The 
author's plea is that, before modern methods of research can be profitably 
employed, the field must first be prepared by the broader, looser methods 
of yesterday. 

The subject of the essay is the psychology of music, distinguished, on 
the one hand, from psychological acoustics, and, on the other hand, from the 
psychology of the musician, considered as a peculiar type of man. To 
psychological acoustics the author relinquishes the theory of tonal sensa- 
tion and (less decidedly) tonal fusion ; the subject of his own research is 
melody. To the psychology of the musician, he leaves the topics of inven- 
tion, interpretation, and criticism, and even of amateur taste, though he 
permits himself some prefatory and occasional remarks upon these subjects ; 
his interest is in the musical experience of the average normal man. The 
main feature of the essay is the emphatic discrimination between the func- 
tions of the musical ' ear ' (as treated of by psychological acoustics) and 
those of the musical intelligence. The common mark of these latter is the 
act of synthesis which is essential to the comprehension of the musical 
phrase and of musical form in general. Thus the author distinguishes 
between tonal deafness (insensibility to pitch-relations) and musical deaf- 
ness (inability to apprehend a melodic series), and he shows that they are 
almost independent of each other. An excellent ear may go with an utter 
inability to understand music ; and a high degree of musical intelligence 
may go with a very inaccurate ear. A similar distinction is drawn between 
tonal and musical memory ; and the author emphasizes the fact that 
musical memory, whether accurate or not, is always of a complete ' idea.' 
The quantitative elements of melody (tempo, measure, and rhythm) are 
made the object of intelligence, but not of specifically musical intelligence ; 
they belong also to the unmusical drum, as well as to the dance from which 
they are probably derived. Musical invention is only incidentally treated, 
as belonging rather to the psychology of the musician ; but the author's 
theory of the matter is indicated as being that the composer (for the most 
part, at least) rearranges melodic ideas which belong to the musical environ- 
ment. The effects of music on the imagination are classed as visual, motor, 
and 'psychological,' — by the last term being meant the imagination of 
psychical states, such as the sadness or jollity which we ascribe to an air 
when we ourselves are neither sad nor merry. The pleasures of music 
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are treated under the head of their various sources. — the musical • ear' 

(including the perception of timbre), intelligence (rhythmical and specifically 

musical), memory, and imagination. Music cannot describe visible objects 

or occurrences, nor can it express definite emotions. By its rhythms it 

suggests corresponding emotions ; but one hearer will find love where 

another finds hate, simply because love and hate have similar ' organic 

rhythms.' 

The general purpose of the book is well served. An accurate account is 

given of the more superficial phenomena of common musical experience. 

The theories which the author attaches to his facts are, however, for the 

most part extremely fanciful and at times positively grotesque. His notion 

of the tempo {jnouvemenf) of music as being essentially identical with 

spatial movement, and his conception of a musical space (to account for 

the simultaneity of distinct musical impressions) more closely analogous 

to tactual space than the latter is to that of vision, show the author at his 

worst ; yet he regards these fancies as important contributions made by 

the psychology of music to general psychology. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Cornell University. 

Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. Vorlesungen iiber Social- 
philosophie und ihre Geschichte. Von Ludwig Stein. Zweite ver- 
besserte Auflage. Stuttgart, Enke, 1903. — pp. xvi, 598. 

The nature, the substance, and the main contentions of the first edi- 
tion of this work having already been set forth in this Review (Vol. VII, 
pp. 410-415), a few words on the author's claims regarding his second 
edition would seem to be all that is now necessary. To all appearances 
the work is substantially the same, the average reader being for all prac- 
tical purposes unable to detect the few minor omissions and improvements 
to which Professor Stein lays claim. And the additional references to the 
literature of the subject (Catholic, Spanish, Hungarian, Russian Sociology) 
have only inappreciably augmented an already large and comprehensive 
work, particularly so far as the general literature of Social Philosophy 
from the Greek to modern times is concerned. After due consideration 
of the friendly suggestions of the critics of his first edition, Professor Stein 
decided not to alter the ' lecture ' form of his series of chapters, out of a 
desire to retain the undoubted success of his book with the general reader. 
(There was a Moscow edition of three thousand copies in 1899 as well as 
the Paris edition in 1900 of the systematic part of the book under the title 
La question sociale au point de vue philosophique.) The average English or 
American reader would undoubtedly find it something of an effort to attack 
this book, even if it were to appear in two volumes (one on the history of 
theory and the other on social philosophy as it is to-day), and may perhaps 
be safely left to fall back upon books like Bonar's Philosophy and Political 
Economy, on theone hand, and Mackenzie' % Social Philosophy and Spencer's 



